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THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI* 

VOLUME II 

BY PEICE COLLIER 

To those of us who knew Mr. Monypenny, the author of 
the two volumes of the Life of Benjamin Disraeli now in 
print, it is a sad business to chronicle the appearance of 
this second volume only a few days before the death of the 
author. 

William Flavelle Monypenny was born in 1866 in the 
County Armagh in Ireland. He took his degree at Dublin 
University in 1888 after a brilliant career in mathematics, 
winning the gold medal of his year. He began journalism 
as a contributor to the Spectator and in 1899 became the 
editor of the Johannesburg Star. He went through the Boer 
War both with his pen and his sword, and the privations 
of the siege of Ladysmith laid the foundations for his un- 
timely death. He resigned his editorship of the Star on the 
ground of fundamental political and economic differences 
with the proprietors of that paper and returned to England 
by way of East Africa and the Victoria Nyanza overland to 
Egypt. This was undoubtedly a further draught on his 
health that should not have been made. 

On his return to England he was chosen for the task of 
writing Disraeli's life. He had barely seen this second 
volume through the press when he died. He was at one time 
assistant editor of the Times, and when the Times Publish- 
ing Company was formed in 1908 he was asked to join the 
Board. His career in journalism was almost as brilliant as 
that of Disraeli in politics. He was a stern soldier of duty 

* The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Vol. II., by William Monypenny. 
The Macmillan Company: London and New York, 1911. 
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was Monypenny, with little fear of public opinion and less 
fancy for the cajolery and courting of it. He was as little 
the Oriental as a man could well be, and the nice appreciation 
of the various episodes in Disraeli's life is the more notable 
since at heart this North of Ireland Protestant could have 
had little sympathy with certain sinuous methods of his 
hero. 

I can fancy, however, that he came to have a sympathetic 
insight into Disraeli's life, because both Monypenny and 
Disraeli were desperate gamblers. The cool, steadfast 
Ulsterman staked his health on his country's side in war; 
staked his judgment and his reputation against the pro- 
prietors of the Star newspaper in South Africa; staked his 
lease of life against the herculean task of writing this 
biography when he was little more than an invalid; was 
always ready, in short, to play so long as the game was 
straight, the counters honest, and the stake a real and worthy 
one ; and who shall say that he lost ! Not I, at any rate. He 
did not finish his task. No real man ever does. But he was 
playing hard for his side when the darkness came, and, as 
I can personally testify, there was no whimpering and no 
murmur and no railing at the Great Umpire who sooner or 
later calls " Time!" for all of us. 

It is this type of man who rules in India and in Egypt 
to-day to the wonderment of the superficial in other coun- 
tries, who are surprised that the two races can be friends 
and even stout allies at a pinch. 

Probably Disraeli would have understood Monypenny and 
seen his value just as quickly and comprehensively as Mony- 
penny grew into an understanding of, and a sympathy for, 
Disraeli. They call it smooth patience, an elastic unwilling- 
ness to break, in the East ; they call it dourness and dogged- 
ness in the West; but the qualities are sufficiently alike to 
braid well together when they meet. In the East they bow, 
in the West they bend stiffly before the blast, but the best of 
us, whether we are born to greet the sun's rising or to shade 
our eyes at its setting, neither curse nor cry. 

In my review of the first volume of the Life of Disraeli, 
in the February number of The North American Review 
for 1911, Disraeli's career is carried on into the year 1837, 
when at the age of thirty-three he had just won his seat in 
Parliament. 

The fop, the novelist, the Jew, who came from no public 
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school or university, who pretended that he did not even 
know how to throw a ball, dowered with neither land nor 
name, had fought his way into what in those days was the 
" best club in London," the House of Commons. The men 
who thought it the best club in London then would consider 
it scarcely more exclusive than the Charing Cross Railway 
Station now. It was the first Parliament of Queen Victoria 
which assembled on November 15, 1837, in which Disraeli 
took his seat for the first time as a House of Commons man. 
On August 27, 1839, Parliament was prorogued, and the 
next day Disraeli was married to Mrs. Wyndham Lewis at 
St. George's, Hanover Square. She was forty-five, the 
widow of his fellow-member, a dozen years older than her 
husband, with an income of some twenty thousand dollars a 
year, and a house in London. She used to say, laughingly: 
' ' Dizzy married me for my money, but if he had the chance 
again he would marry me for love. ' ' 

It is a dictum of Bacon: " Certainly wife and children are 
a kind of discipline of humanity," but for most men it is 
a wholesome discipline ; and in the case of Disraeli for more 
than a quarter of a century his married life was of the 
happiest. 

He was still deeply in debt, his first speech in the House 
had been an humiliating failure, he was widely distrusted, 
but with a buoyancy, an unimpaired vanity, an unwearying 
patience, and a confidence in himself which seemed to well 
from an inexhaustible source. 

" I got away by 9.30 and went down to the House, which I found dozing 
in committee, but I made a speech. ... It made great effect. . . . The 
complete command of the House I now have is remarkable." 

" The affair last night realized all my hopes ; the success was complete 
and brilliant." [Of another speech.] 

He quotes in a letter to his wife the following anent his 
new novel Coning shy: 

" I have seen Hope ; he only says he is enchanted, but will say nothing 
more till he has finished and taken in the whole. Cochrane raving; Man- 
ners full of wild rapture." 

Few men are so easily buoyed up by flattery. To most 
men of our race it comes as a sort of douche, as something 
feminine that has been given us by mistake, as though we 
had found a curling-iron instead of a razor on the dressing- 
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table. Serious men are humiliated by it if it is trivial, and 
made to feel gravely responsible if it is sincere. 

If anybody bad said in 1824, that the bejeweled and per- 
fumed young cub Disraeli would make his way into Parlia- 
ment there would have been a chorus of laughter; if in 1837, 
now that he was in Parliament, any one had said that this 
Jew, with a love-lock across his forehead, would down Sir 
Eobert Peel in less than ten years, words fail me to describe 
the odds that would have been offered against such a result ; 
as for dreaming that he would end his career as the leader 
of the country gentlemen, the hunting squires, and the aris- 
tocracy of England, there are no such dreams, there would 
have been only caricature to describe such a thing. 

But it all happened. Let us ask ourselves why. The 
greatest of all revolutions of modern times was taking 
place in England, as during the last thirty years it has taken 
place in Germany. England was changing from an agri- 
cultural to an industrial nation. The men who had ruled 
England were the landed gentry; dull, if you please, but 
dutiful and largely deserving their tenure of power by their 
efficiency and by their sane and pleasant relations with the 
people who worked for them. With industrialism came two 
changes: one the rise of the rich manufacturers demand- 
ing representation and some power, and the other the new 
relation between a stock company or a soulless corporation 
and its wage-earners. The personal element between em- 
ployer and employed was evaporating and with nothing to 
take its place. Ancient slavery and modern slavery differ 
only in that the modern slave can change his master. De- 
mocracy is, naturally enough, startled to find that slavery 
persists in existing, despite all forms of legislation for its 
disappearance. 

At this same time a school of economists arose who of- 
fered as one sedative to the worker, free trade. This was 
to cheapen his necessities of life, and as England had be- 
come so largely industrial she was — it has turned out to be 
true — to be driven headlong to the destruction of her agri- 
culture by the removal of the taxes on corn. The power 
of the landed gentry is now no more. Monypenny writes 
of Sir Robert Peel; " Peel was a typical Englishman of 
the middle classes from which he sprang, with their practical 
concrete intellect and a certain scorn and incapacity for 
theoretical principles ; and theory had her revenge by mas- 
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tering him periodically." If this was true of Peel, it was 
even more truly characteristic of the great majority of the 
rest of the House of Commons. 

Disraeli was of those who know that life is the language, 
books only the dictionaries, men are the text, and books only 
the marginal notes ; but he knew too that one remains sadly 
provincial in his study of men unless he supplements his 
intercourse with them by a profound study of the diction- 
aries and the marginal notes. He had the patience, the 
intellectual tenacity, and the temperament to do this. His 
outdoor-loving contemporaries became congested with much 
study and an idea made them feverish. Such Englishmen 
as that are not uncommon to-day. Disraeli supplied what 
they lacked. He was fluent and imperturbable in speech 
once he found himself ; he knew how to get up his subject, he 
was fearless, and he offered the then new panacea of a Tory 
democracy or a union of the aristocracy and the laborer to 
overcome the dull, unimaginative legislation of the middle- 
class economists of whom Peel had become the champion. 
It was a fine duel and took place in the House of Commons 
between 1837 and 1846, when Peel was beaten, resigned, and 
disappeared as a factor in political life. 

The first volume of the Life describes Disraeli's duel with 
British prejudice or phlegm, phrase it as you will, and his 
election to Parliament; this second volume describes his 
duel with those same qualities impersonated in Sir Robert 
Peel and is even more exciting than the first, and the cur- 
tain goes down again, as it did on the first volume, when 
one's mouth is watering for more. 

This Oriental, with a considerable acquaintance with the 
men of his time, not a little experience as a traveler, and 
with much more ability as a student of the theoretical side 
of contemporary questions than most other men in the House 
of Commons, took part in the beginning of the greatest and 
most momentous change that has taken place in English 
politics. England had been governed by outdoor men, coun- 
try squires, with wide practical experience of domestic 
problems, and she was soon to slide from that dominion 
into the grasp of tired lawyers legislating instead of gov- 
erning. 

Industrialism packs people together, with that herding 
comes a vast increase in the rules and laws and by-laws 
of the game, and with that comes a corps of professional 
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legalists to settle disputes and to interpret the meaning of 
the countless new laws. We legislate now, we do not govern. 
Legislating in order to retain office or legislating in order to 
regain office is not governing. That is the great change 
that has taken place in our national assemblies since 
Disraeli's day. Had Disraeli lived he would have been 
astounded to see how completely in these days government 
by tired lawyers has taken the place of government by hearty 
country squires in every democracy in the world. We are 
no longer governed by men of leisure, but by men in haste ; 
no longer by amateurs who look upon it as a duty, but by 
professionals who make a living out of it. " The wisdom 
of a learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure and 
he that hath little business shall become wise. How can 
he get wisdom that holdeth the plow and that glorieth in the 
goad, that driveth oxen, and is occupied in their labors and 
whose talk is of bullocks!" We are now governed, not as 
many people think by the people, but by interpreters of the 
mesh of legislation in which more and more we entangle 
ourselves; and, strange to say, we strike against and dis- 
obey, and dislike the fatigued and fatiguing legal pedants 
more than we ever did the dull but common-sense tyrant 
who solved the problems of government out of the experi- 
ence born of actual intercourse with the people and out of 
actual personal participation in their troubles as neighbors 
and friends. Government was then based upon a compact, 
now it is based upon a theory; it was then a series of com- 
mon-sense compromises; it is now a series of legislative 
interpretations. 

Disraeli's dream was that the industrial would fall back 
again upon the honest country squirearchical aristocracy and 
depend upon such men as the agriculturist had done. Speak- 
ing to his constituents at Shrewsbury, he said : 

" If there were any relics of the feudal system remaining, he regretted 
that there were not more. What was the fundamental principle of that 
system? That the tenure of all property should be the performance of 
its duties — ' the noblest principle that was ever conceived by sage or ever 
practised by patriot.' " 

The inarticulate squires, dumfounded at what they 
deemed the treachery of Peel, who had gone over to the 
side of the free-traders, turned to Disraeli at last, not with 
pleasure, not altogether with confidence, but in despair. He 
at least could articulate ; an idea did not send up his tempera- 
vol. cxovn. — no. 687 18 
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ture; to work indoors with his head did not make him 
apoplectic; and the bewildering political tergiversations pf 
Peel did not leave him spluttering incoherent expletives. He 
was the man of the hour in consequence. To the English 
squire he was not an ideal champion, but he looked to be 
salvation, and they grasped at him and eventually robed 
him in ermine, put an earl 's coronet on his head, and a Jew 
novelist who could not play cricket or put a horse at a fence 
became Prime Minister. 

It is better than any novel, this Life of Disraeli, and to 
the American particularly the scenery, the action, the prob- 
lems, and the political changes pictured in this second 
volume are of peculiar interest as bearing upon the develop- 
ment of our own political history. A pessimist may even be 
led to suspect from a perusal of these volumes that what we 
take to be progression is only circumgression, after all. 

Pbicb Collieb. 



